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JOYS AND SORROWS OF COLLEGE 


TEACHING 


Wuat do college teachers really think about college 
administrations? How are they getting along eco- 
nomieally? Are they achieving their personal goals 
of scholarship and of living? What are the joys and 
sorrows of today’s professors? 

The professors themselves were asked the above 
questions, too often answered by someone else for 
them. 

The survey.—Fifteen hundred faculty members from 
30 colleges and universities submitted unsigned state- 
ments to the Office of Scientific Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council about the “joys and sorrows” 
of college teaching. They were randomly selected and 
included teachers from each rank and each depart- 
ment. Among the 30 institutions were junior colleges, 


1In a survey conducted for the President ’s Commission 
on Higher Edueation by the Committee on Speci ialized 
Personnel of the Conference Board of the Associated Re- 
search Councils (American Council of Learned Societies, 
Social Science Research Council, American Council on 
Education, and National Research Council). 
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LOWELL H. HATTERY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
four-year colleges, and universities, some publicly and 
some privately supported. 
A rainbow 
Perhaps the bitterness or the sunniness of 


variety of attitudes and opinions was 
presented. 
some responses was more indicative of the person him- 
But on the 

and fair. 


self than of his institution and profession. 
frank, 
From them a college administrator could learn many 


whole the statements were serious, 


lessons. 

The majority were pretty well satisfied with their 
station in life and moderately optimistie about the 
future of the profession. The professor or chairman 
of a department who had lived conservatively for 
“status 


Saat years tended to be content with the 


quo.” He has security and prestige. A professor 
of education, for example, ebulliently comments about 
the future of college teaching: “Better than that of 
any other profession in America, because this pro- 


fession is coming into its own American life and 
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nning.” And a professor of botany states: “I 
probably would not be satisfied in any other work 
despite the gr pe 

Sorrows On the other hand, a significant and 


erous minority pre sents a point ot view and some 
pecifie charges which should not be ignored. The 
ounger faeulty members, especially, speak plainly 
ubout the shortcomings of teaching conditions and 
college administration. An instructor in history looks 


into the tuture: 
Grim. Something must be done to encourage young 1n- 


structors to go into the field. They are no longer willing 


to wait ten vears or longer for promotions or recognition. 


An ocliate protessor ol English is equally despond 
ent when he says of the prolession : “Tt will plug along 
in its dismal way.” A more analytical comment is 


offered by an assistant protessor ol history : 


I offer no panacea, but deeply feel that some vigorous 


and candid self-scrutiny by American universities is very 
much in order and that unless changes are made on the 


basis of that self-inspection the future of the profession 
s open to serious question. Like the nation as a whole, 


the profession, once the seat of liberalism, runs the risk 


of slipping into comfortable but fatal conservatism. 


Personnel administration neglected.—To a student 
of administration the most frequently cited “sorrows” 
of college teaching fall into the framework of per 
sonnel administration. Systematie personnel adminis 
tration as practiced in government and industry is 
almost unknown in our institutions of higher eduea- 
tion. The personnel problems of college faculties, 
however, are comparable, and it is high time that uni 
versity administrators should think through policies 
concerning pay, promotion, sabbaticals, additional 
duties, and working conditions. One professor com- 
ments that his institution “is behind the times in color 
of paint on the wall, wall cabinets, lighting, ete. The 
physical environment could be so improved at little, if 
any, extra cost.” 

professor of 


Promotion policies. An associate 


chemistry indicts the promotion policy: 

I have suffered from a system, not peculiar to my own 
institution, in which promotion is based on rigged calls 
to other institutions, political maneuvers of various kinds, 
real or false scholarships, and only to a minor extent on 


ability and enthusiasm for teaching. 


He adds hopefully that the situation “may be im- 
proving.” 

The conflict between teaching on the one hand and 
research and writing on the other is seldom resolved 
satisfactorily. Faeulty members feel that the basis 
of promotion should be clearly stated and carefully 
Most of them feel that their primary 


adhered to. 
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responsibility is to teach and develop students ey 
rolled in their classes, and, secondarily, to pursue y; 
search and writing. They are faced, however, with » 
common tendency of administrative officials to base 
promotions on the publication of articles and books. 
An associate professor of economies puts the case 
cogently: “Promotion question—What have you pub. 
lished? Not: What have you done for your sty 
dents?” Conditions are better at the institution of 
professor of English who comments happily: “The ad 
ministration does not believe that every Ph.D. is duty- 
bound to grind out so many research articles each 
year. On the contrary, it believes that teaching 
in itself is an important function worthy of a man’s 
best efforts. .. .” 

The sad case of college salaries—The economic 
problem in the postwar years has been acute. The 
senior men who have developed economic security 
through the years are able to ride the inflationary 
wave. But younger faculty members and those who 
have not practiced exemplary thrift during the better 
years are hard put to make ends meet. Many are 
concerned not only about their personal hardship, but 
about the apparent disproportion of the ablest young 
men entering industry and government instead of 
college teaching. Others cite the pernicious effects of 
financial worry upon teaching efficiency and efforts 
at self-improvement. A professor of botany testifies: 


I consider our teaching staff underpaid, even in a gen- 
erally underpaid profession. So strongly do I feel this 
that I even tried to steer my son away from teaching, in 
spite of the fact that I know he is a very good teacher. 

An English instructor comments succinctly: “The 
average instructor is paid too often with tradition, 
titles, and respect. These do not buy groceries.” A 
professor of chemistry says: “Through my teaching 
experience the main drain on my efficiency as a teacher 
has been worry resulting from inadequate income to 
provide for my family as well as one should.” 

The economic plight of higher education generally 
is such that it is much easier to prove the inadequacy 
of pay scales than it is to provide a solution to budget 
balancing. But it is evident from the worried state- 
ments of many college teachers that unless something 
is done to relieve economie pressures, the quality of 
our faculties and of teaching performance will suffer 
drastically. The college professor is not asking for 
more than adequate compensation. 

Onerous work loads.—College administrators have 
been prone to take the easy way out of their problems 
of increased enrollments versus inadequate revenues. 
They have heaped additional work on the faithful 
staff. 
long-run effect of such practices: 


A history professor gives his analysis of the 
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| have also discovered that my college, as well as others, 
does not hesitate to take advantage of faculty members’ 
loyalties to the college, religious and cultural loyalties, as 
well as economics and family ties. When a person has a 
family and has lived in a community for more than 10 or 
15 years, he does not care to face the problems of read- 
justments involved in moving to another institution and 
community. College administrators feel that the security 
and well-being of their colleges rest upon these people, 
who ean be pressed into any kind of service and yet not 
strain the financial resources of the college. These people 
teach on the basis of salary scales which have only been 
slightly adjusted while young teachers are given regular 
salaries plus a bonus. Without this bonus no new teach- 
ers could be found. 

Fortunately for the teaching profession, young men 
and women are not acquainted with this situation. But it 
is deadening intellectually and before too many years pass, 
faculty members ‘‘go to seed,’’ a sort of silent protest to 
conditions. A few manage to stay intellectually awake. 
Our entire educational system, from the grades through 
the college and university, suffers because of poor wages 
and the many demands upon teachers outside of the class- 


room, 


The good personnel administrator tries to relieve 
professional people of drudgery which eats into the 
time and energies that may otherwise be devoted 
toward the maximum exercise of his abilities. Many 
college administrators are not sufficiently sensitive to 
the deleterious effect of time-consuming paper grading 
and required extracurricular activities on the profes- 
sional performance of their staff. 

An assistant professor of journalism says that his 
working hours “though technically within the uni- 
versity limits are stretched out unreasonably by desig- 
nating certain periods as ‘laboratory,’ when in fact 
they require considerable concentrated effort.” He 
continues: “Many extracurricular activities add to the 
On entering the field I had 
hoped to engage in some research, study, and writing. 
There is not time for this, nor is there encourage- 
ment.” An associate professor of psychology works 
“every evening in hope of getting time for own work, 
but still not in sight.” A professor of history says 
simply that “school functions and social obligations 
take too much time.” 


unbearably heavy load. 


Rays of sunshine.—Many bright notes are sounded 
by the faculty members. Most criticism was of the 
constructive sort which shows faith in the institution 
but a hope for improvement. They regret that an 
institution and a profession to which they have dedi- 
cated themselves are so guilty of nonfeasance. Most 
are confident in the future, if higher-education officials 
become cognizant of the danger signals and institute 
effective reforms. 
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The administrators speak.—The president of each 
of the 30 colleges and universities was asked to describe 
the policies of his institution with reference to faculty 
personnel. The replies revealed too little attention 
to the considered development of personnel policies 
and to the assurance of uniform adherence to an- 
nounced policies to faculty members. Only 16 of the 
institutions reported provision for sabbatical leaves. 
Several of the 16 have not granted sabbaticals during 
World War II or in the postwar period. Several of 
the institutions stated that they had no definite salary 
schedule known to the faculty. Only three reported 
faculty formulating the salary 
schedule. 


participation in 

In spite of these indicated defections, one 
would assume from reading statements by institutional 
officials that the personnel program is better formu- 
lated than one would assume by reviewing comments 
of faculty members. It is evident that the communi- 
sation of ideas and policies from the administration 
to the individual teacher has faltered. 

Some suggestions ventured.—F rom the above obser- 
vations the following suggestions are drawn: 

1. Every institution of higher education should desig- 
nate a person who is responsible for developing and ad- 
ministering a personnel policy and program for the 
faculty. 

2. The personnel policy and program should be de- 
veloped with the benefit of faculty opinion and advice. 

3. Policies and program should be communicated to the 
entire faculty so that they may be universally understood. 

4. The announced policies should be adhered to re- 
ligiously and any exceptions should be supported by ob- 
viously sufficient reason. 

5. Vigorous efforts should be extended to alleviate criti- 
cal weaknesses in college personnel administration, espe- 
cially: (a) inadequate compensation; (b) onerous work 
load; (c) whimsical promotion; (d) failure to evaluate 
and give due credit for teaching performance. 


The job ahead.—College teaching is no sinecure. A 
professor of history complains: “Today’s college class- 
room is peopled by young men and women shaped and 
misshaped by the narcissus twenties, the insecure 
thirties, and the crisis forties.” We cannot depend 
on the conclusion of the chemistry professor, who be- 
lieves: “There will always be sufficient soft-hearted 
and headed individuals who will provide adequate 
teaching staffs for the future.’ Hard-thinking and 
diligent effort by college administrations will be re- 
quired to raise the level of faculty morale at which 
more teachers will agree with the associate professor 
of biology who says: “To me teaching now is the best 
profession in the world because of the service one can 
render, because of the lack of monotony, because of 
the continual contact with youth, and because of the 
numerous fine persons in the profession.” 
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GILDING THE LILY 


One of the advantages of the American system ol 
education the absence of central control and of 
uniformit [his leave ree room for experimenta- 
tion and cross fertilization of ideas. It also means 


that the progress and advancement ol American edu- 


cation are also influenced by the spirit of rivalry and 


No educational institution—higher, mid 


itself to be outstripped by 


I 


competition. 
dle, or lower—will allow 
another which by some innovation has somehow cap- 
tured the attention of the publie. 

[he apparent success of the great publicity given 
to Dr. Hutehins’s Great Books idea has attracted wide 
spread attention, and other institutions, if not joining 
his band wagon, are constructing their own with some 
what the same materials, but designed to play dif 
ferent tunes. 

Thus, 
Books 


ported to devote themselves only to reading, listen- 


institution will go Great 


one beyond the 


program, in which discussion groups are re- 
ing, and talking, and reeast the program to include 
observing scientifie experiments, writing, actual re- 
search, and artistic activities. 

Another Books to 
encourage students to participate in full-scale diseus- 
The 


institution will use the Great 
sions of the texts and to question the instructors. 
dialectical and intellectual examination of minds in 
the original plan will be replaced by comprehensive 
training in scientific procedures to get the students 
ready to analyze the volumes selected for study. 
There is no reason, however, why the Great Books 
should not be used as the common basis for different 
methods of approach. No one seems as yet to have 
tried to discover that there may perhaps be Greater 
Books to be followed later by the Greatest Books. 
The process is not unlike that of the two cobblers 
in the same street who were bitter rivals and competi- 
One who had had some education displayed a 
notice in his window “Mens Conscia 
Recti.” His rival, not to be outdone, had a larger 
notice “Men’s Women’s 


tors. 
which read 


which read and 


I. L. K. 


printed 


Conscia Reeti.”- 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE MATHE- 
MATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
THE 30th summer meeting of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America was held at the University of 
Wisconsin, September 6-7, in conjunction with the 
Mathe- 
Institute of 


meeting and colloquium of the American 
matieal Society and meetings of the 
Mathematical Statistics, the 


and Section A of the American Association for the 


Econometric Society, 


Advancement of Science. Approximately 717 persons 
were in attendance, including 322 members of. the 
association. In addition to the speakers listed in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 21, R. L. Moore, of the 
University of Texas, was heard in his retiring address 
as vice-president of the AASA and chairman of 
Section A on the subject, “Spirals.” 

Plans were considered for the annual meeting of 
the association to be held on December 31 at the Ohio 
State University, for a meeting in June, 1949, at 
Renselaer Polytechnic Institute in conjunction with 
the meeting of the American Society of Engineering 
Education, and for the summer meeting to be held 
at the University of Colorado in September, 1949. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE’S SUR- 
VEY OF SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGLISH USAGE 

THE Psychological Institute, Lake Alfred (Fla.), 
has announced the second survey and remedial pro- 
gram in English that will be carried out on a nation- 
wide basis during 1948-49, in co-operation with the 
The 
survey is a continuation of the national survey spon- 
sored in the early ‘thirties by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, as reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, October 25, 1947. The present 


Psychological Corporation of New York City. 


study has two immediate objectives: (1) seeuring an 
index of the mastery of points of usage in each high- 
school and college year and (2) enabling high schools 
and colleges to determine objectively the effectiveness 
of their English-usage courses of study and to apply 
remedial measures. 

Among the principal benefits to schools partici- 
pating in the program are the following: 


1. Determining the degree of mastery of essential 
points of usage, principles of secondary importance, and 
finer points will enable the teacher to focus attention on 
the needs of the students. 

2. The survey provides a basis for grouping students 
according to the amount of instruction they need. 

3. Industrial norms, obtained through the co-operation 
of business and industrial organizations, will enable the 
teachers to compare students’ attainment with industrial 
standards. 


The present survey is being conducted under the 
direction of Lawrence J. O’Rourke, of Lake Alfred, 
who guided the original studies. The costs will be 
defrayed in part by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The survey and program, 
which began on September 15, will continue until 
November 1, and all high schools, colleges, and train- 
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ing divisions in business and industry are invited to 
participate. Materials should be ordered from the 
Psychological Institute, P. O. Box 1117, Lake Alfred, 
from which address prices and further information 
may also be obtained. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM IN 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

THE program in cultural anthropology, inaugurated 
at Cornell University in October, 1947, is being ex- 
panded this year, according to an announcement by 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., head of the department of 
sociology and anthropology, and dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences. The project, which has been 
underwritten by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in the amount of $180,000 for the first five 
years, is “aimed at surveying the impact created by 
the introduction of western agricultural, industrial, 
and scientifie method to primitive societies.” The 
funds are earmarked for additional personnel, field 
research, and library facilities. 

The next four years will be divided into two phases 
—teaching and research. The university will train 
special research personnel to study the results of social 
changes on foreign cultures and will offer new courses, 
based on the results of field investigations, to foreign 
and American students seeking overseas careers in the 
missionary, agricultural, and industrial fields. One 
new course, “Modernization of Selected Foreign Cul- 
’ is being offered this year for the first time, 
using the results of field research completed early in 
the summer. 


rag ? 
tures, 


To implement the researeh phase of the program 
the following persons have been appointed: Allan 
Holmberg, formerly associated with the Institute of 
Social Anthropology, the Smithsonian Institution, 
who recently returned from work in Peru and the 
Amazon Basin; John Adair, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, an authority on the tech- 
nologies and handicrafts of the American Indian; and 
Morris E. Opler, formerly of Harvard University, a 
specialist in Amerindian and Asiatie cultures. R. 
Lauriston Sharp and Alexander H. Leighton, pro- 
fessors of sociology and anthropology, are also mem- 
bers of the staff. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS OF THE U.S. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM 
THE Division of Graphie Arts of the United States 
National Museum maintains seven traveling exhibits, 
illustrating the various processes of the graphie arts, 
for the use of schools, colleges, public libraries, mu- 
seums, and other organizations that are interested 


in the manner of making prints. These exhibits have 
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been announced in SCHOOL AND Society at this time 
over a period of years. Each of the exhibits contains 
the same information, illustrating and describing 
briefly the following processes of printing: wood cut, 
Japanese print, wood engraving, line engraving, 
photo-lithography, silk-stencil printing, mezzotint, 
etching, aquatint, lithography, aquatone, halftone, 
collotype, photogravure, rotogravure, bank-note en- 
graving, and water-color printing. 

The exhibits are loaned on the following conditions: 

Periods of about a month, Allowance for shipping time 
must be deducted so that the exhibition must not extend 
over three weeks. 

Express charges must be guaranteed by the exhibitor, 
both from Washington and return or to the next exhibi- 
tor. 

Forwarding must be attended to promptly, at least 
three days before the end of the month. 

It is understood that these exhibits are to be displayed 
for the benefit of the public, with educational intent, and 
are not to be used for private gain. 

Further information regarding dates, exact routing 
of exhibits, and so forth may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. National Museum, Division of Graphie 
Arts, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 

THe gravest financial crisis in the history of the 
13 Christian colleges in China was precipitated by the 
postwar inflation and civil strife. According to the 
annual report of the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China, approximately $600,000 was raised 
in the United States to assist these institutions. This 
sum was made up of contributions of nearly $200,000 
from the Protestant Mission boards, $110,000 from 
foundations, and approximately $250,000 from 3,000 
individuals. Chinese friends in appreciation of what 
these institutions have meant to China raised US$500,- 
000 to supplement the $600,000 from the United 
States and $250,000 granted by the Chinese National 
Government to help with the rehabilitation of college 
properties. 

Of 500,000 applicants for admission to the colleges 
last fall only 4,000 were admitted, making a total en- 
rollment of 12,000, because administrators felt that 
this was the largest number they could accommodate if 
they were to regain prewar academic standards. Tui- 
tion and other fees have been raised to staggering 
sums; at Fukien Christian University (Foochow) the 
total spring-session fee rose from CN$3,000,000 to 
CN$4,000,000. Both students and teachers live on a 
subsistence diet, with resulting fatigue and inability 
to keep work up to par on account of malnutrition. 

Further progress was made during the year in 
restocking the ransacked libraries and laboratories 
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needs, are preparing themselves to meet them and are 
showing a growing interest in such “service” profes- 
sions as medicine, education, and social welfare, with 
journalism, economies, engineering, and business ad- 


ministration as other popular fields. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


October 4: 6. 


Appointments, Elections 
Resignations, Retirements 

I. L. KANDEL, professor emeritus 01 education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and editor of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Whose appointment as the first 
professor of American studies in the University of 
Manchester was reported in these columns, April 3, 
left for England, October 1. Dr. Kandel was re 


cently anpointed editor of Universities Quarterly, an 
it 


English publication. The arrangements for editing 
SCHOOL AND Society are the same as those made last 
year. 


JAMES Roscor MILLER, whose appointment as dean, 
Medical School, Northwestern University, was re 
May 24, 1941, was 


named president of the university, September 28, to 


ported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 


succeed Franklyn Bliss Snyder when the latter retires, 
September 1, 1949, having reached the compulsory 
retirement age of 65 years. The appointment of Dr. 
Snyder as the llth president was reported in these 


eolumns, November 25, 1939. 


Aristip V. Grosse, one of the scientists who worked 
on uranium fission at Columbia University during the 
war, has been named president, Research Institute, 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22), to sueceed 
David N. 


the establishment of the institute in 1946. 


Hauseman who has held the post since 


ERNEST Boyp MACNAUGHTON, a banker of Portland 
(Ore.), was installed as interim president of Reed 


College (Portland), September 2?, and will serve 
until a suecessor to Peter H. Odegard, retired, ean 
be appointed. The appointment of Dr. Odegard was 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 11, 1945. 


GeorGE A. BELL, principal, Bradford (Pa.) Senior 
High School, was appointed the first administrative 
head of the Pennsylvania State College Credit Class 
Center (Bradford), September 23. The following 
persons have been appointed to give courses in the 
center: Kathryn S. Ulshafer (English composition 
and German), Virginia D. Cullen (English ecomposi- 


tion), Doris Van de Bogart (musie appreciation), 








Edith R. Carlan (French), Alyse H. Rosen (Amer- 
ican history), John H. Householder (engineering), 
Laura Allen (botany), Carl Seibert (engineering 
drawing), Robert K. Smith (chemistry), Gloria Me 
Kinley (assistant in the chemical laboratory), and 
Mr. Bell will continue 


June Pfister (mathematics). 
his duties as principal in addition to his new re 
sponsibilities. 

BroTtHer ALEXIS (KLEE), S.C., has been named 
president of Saint Stanislaus (Bay Saint Louis, 
Miss.), and his department at Saint Joseph’s House 
of Studies (Metuchen, N. J.), has been transferred to 
Spring Hill College (Mobile, Ala.). Brother Alexis 
sueceeds the late Brother Peter, S.C., whose death was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 2. 


THOMAS Parran, former U. S. surgeon general, has 
been appointed dean of the newly established Grad- 
uate School of Public Health, University of Pitts- 
burgh. The school has been created through a gift 
of $13,600,000 from the Andrew W. Mellon Eduea- 
tional and Charitable Trust. 

ATHELSTAN F. SprLHAus, director of research, New 
York University, has been appointed dean, Institute 
of Technology, University of Minnesota, to succeed 
Samuel C. Lind, first dean, whose proposed retire- 
ment on July 1, 1947, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 16, 1946. Thomas A. H. Teeter, 
dean of the summer session, who has been serving 
as executive officer of the institute, will continue in 
this capacity until early in 1949 when Professor 
Spilhaus will assume his new duties. 


WiLuiAM Stuart NELSON, professor of religion and 
dean, School of Religion, Howard University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has been named dean of the university. 


Tue following new appointments were announced 
by James Walter Turner, dean, Arkansas State Col- 
lege (State College), under date of September 24: 
dean of women, Marjorie Bennett Seott; director of 
teacher training, agricultural vocational education, 
D. J. Hays; instructors, Desmond L. Cook (eduea- 
tion) and Sammie Hasegawa (business administra- 
tion); and to teaching posts, Howard Baker (biol- 
ogy), John Galloway (political science), James B. 
Laster (music), and William George (agricultural 
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engineering). Appointees reported as “replacement” 
are Chester B. Carrothers, head of the department 
business administration; and to other posts, Joseph 
Clements (business administration), G. H. Vaneil 
economies), Floyd Funk (piano), Saul Siegel (chem- 
istry), Alta Carpenter (English), and Evelyn Mont- 


ol 


ry (modern languages). 
\l. Eunice Hinton, professor of education and 
dean of women, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has as- 
ed additional duties as acting dean, College of 


Applied Economies, succeeding Annie Louise Mac- 


leod, retired last June after 20 years of service. Alex- 
ander N. Charters, former assistant in audio-visual 
education, Laboratory School, the University of Chi- 

has been appointed assistant to Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, dean, University College. Dr. Charters is 
in charge of credit programs. 


RaupH A. Moyer, formerly professor of highway 
engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), has assumed 
new duties as director of the new Institute of Trans- 
portation and Traffic Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). The institute, a division of the 
School of Engineering, was authorized at a 
session of the Legislature and has been given an ap- 
propriation of $355,000 for its establishment. Philip 
M. Palmer, associate professor of German, Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.), is serving as visiting as- 
sociate professor of German for the current academic 


recent 


year. 


Mitton D. McLean, whose resignation as president, 
Lincoln (Ill.) College, was reported in ScHooL AND 
SocieTy, September 4, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of counselor for religious activities 
in the Ohio State University. Wesley A. Thorpe, 
formerly case supervisor of the Family Service of 
Montgomery County (Ohio), has been named head of 
the division of social ease work, and Christopher L. 
Wilson has been appointed to the staff of the depart- 


ment of chemistry. 


THE REVEREND CorNELIUS J. RYAN, chairman of 
the department of social science, St. John’s College, 
St. John’s University (Brooklyn), has been named 
spiritual director of students at the college to succeed 
the Reverend Joseph V. O’Connor been 
foreed by ill health to relinquish his duties. The 
Reverend William Agnew, a member of the staff, will 
assist Father Ryan. 


who has 


GEORGE JOSEPH MCNEILL, whose appointment as 
assistant professor of art, University of Wyoming, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, February 1, 
1947, has been named director of the Evening Art 


School, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn). 
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P. Rivera OLIVENCIA has been appointed director 
of student employment at Polytechnic Institute ot 
Puerto Rico report 
sent to ScHooL AND Society by Edward G. Seel, 


(San German), according to a 
president. Other appointees include: Jameson M. 
Jones (religion and philosophy), Marshall K. Pow- 
ers (history and government), Stephen S. Weinick 
(chemistry), and Margaret Roubicek (French 
Latin). Edward L. Heth, head of the department 
of music has returned after a year’s leave of absence 
spent in Ronald C. Bauer, 
academic dean, is on leave of absence for study in 
Mary Alice 
leave for 


and 


Columbia University. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
sabbatieal 
Samuel L. Eby, 


Lamar, dean of women, is on 
study in the University of Texas. 
formerly professor of education, University of Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed acting academie dean to 
serve during Dean Bauer’s absence. Ismael Vélez, 
of the department of biology, has been awarded a 
fellowship by the John Simon Guggenheim Founda- 
tion for a study of the herbaceous vegetation of the 


Caribbean Archipelago. 


Rappst AVIGDOR CYPERSTEIN, a former Rabbi in Lida 
(Poland), has been appointed director of the newly 
established Institute for Advanced Rabbinic Studies, 
Yeshiva University (New York 33). Other new ap 
pointments include: associate director, Community 
Service Bureau, Rabbi Abraham Avrech; director of 
community relations, Rabbi Irwin Gordon; professor 
of Hebrew Nahum lecturer in 
philosophy, William Drazin; 
Maurice E. Chernowitz. (French) 
Tauber (speech) ; instructors, Milton Arfa (Hebrew), 
Daniel Block (mathematies), Louis Levine (biology), 
Perez Posen (physics), and Rabbi David Mirsky 


(Bible); and assistant registrar and assistant in his- 


literature, Glatzer ; 
assistant professors, 


and Abraham 


tory, Morris Silverman. 


JAMES B. MILLER has been appointed director of 
musie activities, Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. 
Y.). Leland Logan, an industrial engineer, has been 


named instructor in engineering. 


MarsorieE M. TRAYES AND EILEEN A. DILLon have 
been appointed directors of students in the New 
Jersey College for Women (New Brunswick). Other 
appointments include: lecturers, Frederick Brantley 
(English) and E. Agnes Townsend (physies); as- 
sistant professor, John W. Dowling (philosophy) ; 
and instructors, Liz Ferreira (Portuguese) and Diana 
R. Ramirez (Spanish). 

JoHN Moon has been appointed admissions coun- 


selor for Iowa, with headquarters at Grinnell College. 
Marjorie Schelfhout has been named to the staff of 
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college as instructor in physical education, and 


Bry: 


the 
Charlotte n has been added to the library staff. 
Frep B erly cataloger, University of 
Library, 
ifier, Illinois Institute ot Technology Library 


Roscoe A. 


Oxtosy, forn 


Illinois has been appointed head cataloger 


and ¢ 


(Chicago 16). New instructors include: 


Dykman (psychology), Walter Garbalinski (business 


and economies), and Car] S. Barber (technical draw- 


RANDOLPH, formerly professor of 


JoHN A. F. 


mathemati assumed 


Oberlin (Ohio) College, has 
new duties as professor of mathematics and chairman 
of the department, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
succeeding Charles W. Watkeys who was head of the 
Wladimir 


Seidel, who has served as acting head in the interim, 


department until his retirement in 1946. 


has been granted a year’s leave of absence for research 


work in the Institute of Numerical Analysis (Los 
Angeles). 

ALLEN W. ScuHoui, Louis M. O’QUINN, AND JACK 
Kk. Brown have been appointed to professorships at 
Marshall College (Huntington 1, W. Va.). Dr. Scholl 
has been named head of the department of chemistry ; 
Dr. 


and Dr 


O’Quinn, head of the department of economics; 


Brown, professor of English. 


Tue following masters have been appointed to the 
staff of Hebron (Maine) Academy: Ladd MacMillan 
(head of the department of mathematies and coach 
of varsity hockey), Frederic E. Delzell (director of 
musical organizations), George L. Helwig (instructor 
in biology, assistant director of athleties, coach of 
skiing), Harold E. Hall Evan R. West 
(history), Whitney Blair Warren O. 


Hulser (mathematies). 


(German), 


(Latin), and 


Martin E. BrepperG, a former school administrator 
in Peru (S.A.), has been appointed to an associate 
protessorship and as acting head of the department 
of languages, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mitchell, 
S. Dak.). Mr. 


Spanish and German, both literary and _ scientific. 


Bredberg will instruct classes in 
Ida Trent has been named instruetor in physical edu- 


cation for women. 
Tut 


recently by Tulane University (New Orleans 18): in 


following are among appointments reported 


the College of Arts and Scienees—professor, Loh 
Seng Tsai (psychology), and assistant professors, 
Kalman H. Silvert (political science) and Leo S. 


Lavendero (speech); in the College of Engineering— 
assistant professor, William R. Allen (architecture), 
visiting erities in architecture, John W. Lawrence and 
William Singleton, and instructors in mechanieal engi- 
Sullivan and Jack Lindsey; in the 


neering, Gene E. 
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School of Social Work—professor, Irving Weissman 
(social work), and assistant professors, Dorothy Clark 
Meyers (social work) and Enolia Archinard (medieca| 
social work); and in the Howard-Tilton Memoria] 
Library, Evangeline Thurber, reference librarian. 


AnprRE DE RIBAUPIERRE, well-known French-Swiss 
violinist now on tour in the United States, has accepted 
an appointment as visiting artist-professor of violin 
in the Eastman School of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.), 
M. Ribaupierre will give a series of master classes for 
advaneed violin students during his stay in this 


country. 


Recent Deaths 

ELEANOR KELLER, retired associate professor of 
chemistry, Barnard College, Columbia University, died 
in Rome, September 23, while on a tour of Europe. 
Miss Keller had served the college from 1903 until 
her retirement in 1943. 


FRANKLIN S. Hoyt, who had been associated with 
the publishing firm of Houghton Mifflin Company for 
forty-one years, died, September 25, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Mr. Hoyt had served as teacher 
and assistant superintendent in private and public 
schools in New Milford (Conn.), New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, and Indianapolis before joining the staff of 
Houghton Mifflin. He was editor-in-chief of the edu- 
cational department, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and a member of the Executive Committee. 
He was retired from active duties in 1938, but con- 
tinued to serve as a member of the board. 


ANnprReEW Grover Du Mez, dean, School of Phar- 
macy, University of Maryland, died, September 27, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Du Mez had served 
as instructor in chemistry (1907-10), the University 
of Wisconsin; assistant professor of chemistry (1911- 
12), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
director (1912-16), School of Pharmacy (P. IL); 
associate pharmacologist (1917-26), Hygienie Labo- 
Public Health Service; and in the 


deanship (since 1926). 


ratory, U. S. 


Frreprich August GorrNER, professor emeritus of 
violoncello, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, September 
27. Mr. Goerner had served the college from 1911 


until his retirement in 1941. 


Rutn WHEE ter, professor emeritus of physiology 
and nutrition, Vassar College, died, September 29, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Wheeler had served 
as teacher of science in the high schools of West 
Pittston (Pa.) and Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) and as 
teacher of chemistry, Pratt Institute (1905-11) ; in- 
structor in dietetics (1912-13), associate in dietetics 
(1913-15), and associate professor of household sci- 
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ences (1915-18), University of Illinois; professor of 
home economies and head of the department (1918- 
21), Goucher College; professor of nutrition (1921- 
26), College of Medicine, the State University of 
Iowa; and professor of physiology and nutrition 
(1926-44) and director (1928-44), Summer Institute 
of Euthenies, Vassar College. 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN, professor emeritus of Greek, 
University of California (Berkeley), died, September 
29, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Allen had 
served the university as instructor in Greek and 
classical archaeology (1898), instructor in Greek 
(1899-1903), assistant professor (1903-08), associ- 
ate professor (1908-19), and professor (1919-43). 


THE REVEREND WALTER GILLAN CLIPPINGER, presi- 
dent emeritus, Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), 
died, September 30, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Clippinger had served as teacher in the publie 
schools of Pennsylvania (1890-94); salesman (1899- 
1900), Dodd, Mead and Company; superintendent of 
the book department (1903-05), United Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, Dayton (Ohio); professor of religion 
(1905-09), Bonebrake Theological Seminary (Day- 
ton); and president (1909-39), Otterbein College. 


Shorter Papers. 
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CoLONEL ALFRED Hasprouck, professor emeritus of 
history, Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), died, 
September 30, at the age of sixty-eight years. Colonel 
Hasbrouck had served as assistant professor of his- 
tory (1928-32), Lake Forest (Ill.) College; and di- 
rector (1937-38), “Union Catalogue of Floridiana,” 
assistant professor of history (1938-41), and associate 
professor (1941 until retirement), Rollins College. 


BroTHER CLEMENT MicnaEL Housmann, O.S.B., 
said by officials of the Benedictine Order to be the 
oldest member in the world, died at St. Vineent Col- 
lege (Latrobe, Pa.), October 1, at the age of ninety- 
five years. For thirty-six years Brother Clement had 
been manager and typesetter of the Archabbey Press 
on the campus. 


WituiaM Rota Work, assistant director, College of 
Engineering Science, Carnegie Institute of Technol 
ogy (Pittsburgh 13), died, October 3, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Dr. Work had served the institute 
as instructor in electrical engineering (1906-09), 
assistant professor (1909-14), associate professor 
(1915-20), and professor and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1921). 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—PHILIPPINE 
DEMOCRACY’S FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 


DALMACIO MARTIN 


Department of Education, Manila 


Ir used to be a badge of distinction to be ealled “a 
product of the publie schools.” These schools offered 
the best in the way of organized education in the 
Philippines. A biographer of President Roxas un- 
derlined the fact that the head of the nation “received 
his early education in the publie schools. . . . His 
generation is the first product of the American public 
schools in the Philippines.” MeNutt, in introducing 
him to the National Press Club in Washington in 
1946, said also that “Roxas is a product of the Ameri- 
can school system.” 

In 1899 McKinley told Taft that the extension 
and improvement of the educational system was of 
“first importance.” In 1935 Frank Murphy in his 
valedictory said that “no people ever accepted the 
blessings of education with more enthusiasm than the 
Filipinos. . . . No agency of the state has been more 
effective than the public schools in the creation of a 
strong consciousness of Philippine nationality and the 
development of a sense of civie responsibility.” 


Survey Commissioner Paul Monroe wrote in 1935 
(ten years after his famous nation-wide educational 
survey in the Philippines) that the “system of edu- 
cation in the Philippines is one of the best in the 
world.” 

Even Nicholas Roosevelt, who in 1926 seemed to 
have dipped his pen in vitriol, had to admit that 
American educational measures paid the richest divi- 
dends. “Indeed, the Philippines today are probably 
the only country in the world where children ery to 
go to school.” 

A Japanese Prime Minister wrote in 1918: “I con 
gratulate the Filipino people upon the vast strides 
forward made by them since the establishment of 
American sovereignty. . . . The efforts . . . are won- 
derful.” 
Japanese wrote; “It is indeed true that more schools 


During the Japanese oceupation another 


and sanitary facilities were established, whereas these 
were virtually absent during the dark Spanish 
regime.” Another Japanese attached to the Imperial 
Army noted that “in .every town and village in the 
Philippines we found fine primary schools where the 
English language is taught.” 

John Foreman, an Englishman, reported that “edu- 
cation has received the greatest solicitude of the 
Insular Government.” 
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No one but the most chauvinistie nationalist would 


question the motive or the success of the public school 


shores by the American 


system instituted on our 
mentors. We would not be where we are now but 
for the vision, sympathy, statesmanship, and intelli- 


rence of the Americans both here and in Washington. 
War Secretary Dern, in 1935, summed up the whole 
policy in these words: “It was difficult for us to com- 
prel end how popular rovernment could be suecessful 
without popular education, which we Americans re- 
rard as the kes stone in the arch of democracy.” 

The concern which the United States Congress had 


for the Philippine public-school system may be 


rauged from the w they inserted a proviso in the 


Tydings-MeDuftie Law to the effect that the Philip- 
pine Government shall establish an adequate educa 
tional system. So essential is edueation to a democ- 


racy that Americans of all creeds and beliefs, in 1899 
well as in 1935, eould think of no firmer founda 
tion on which to build our political structure. 

We do not need to go deep into our historical past 
to understand why Philippine conditions were so 
fuvorable to the flowering of a modern edueational 
systen During the Spanish regime, schools were 
There 


few and feeble by any reasonable standard. 
are still some people today who had attended such 


chools, and they as well as the impartial historians 
will probably admit that these schools represented, at 
best, at 
And how many of them did we have for ten million 
Filipino 


other big towns, but even those schools served not so 


rdy prop to a falling colonial administration. 
The rich had fine schools in Manila and 


much to prepare the rich youth for true citizenship 
in an enlightened society as to stress their privileged 
positions and to prepare them to wrest control later 
on in a setup that has only begun to glimpse at the 


The Fili- 


pino “filibusteros,” who rebelled against this pre- 


“government by the people.” 


meaning ol 


American order of things are now among our na- 


Rizal was the finest amone the “rebels.” 


tional heroes. 

Better than a revolution and better even than the 
expulsion of the despotic enemies of popular eduea- 
tion in his country, Rizal conceived of peaceful edu- 


cational reforms as the first need of his country. “I 


place as a premise the education of the people. 


Rizal saw what many others did not see. Popular 


education must come first; it must be at the bottom 


{ 


ot every rood retorm. 


The overthrow of Spain gave the Filipinos the 


“liberation” they had been praying for. The sudden 


arrival of the Americans—those descendants of 


heroes at Bunker Hill, Coneord, and Lexineton— 


together with the earnest measures which thev 


promptly instituted in the Philippines to combat 
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inspired a high tide of 
confidence among the people. It is doubtful, looking 
back to that early period of trials and tribulations, 


ignorance and “indolence” 


if there was any country in the world at that time 
which could have duplicated what the Americans had 
done for us edueationally. 

They 
filled up with pupils faster than new classrooms could 
be built. 
deubt by the sweet tunes of a modern Pied Piper 


Soon the schools mushroomed everywhere. 
Pupils and more pupils came, awakened no 


from aeross the Pacific. 

The new educational system grew by leaps and 
bounds. The increase in enrollment from 6,900 in 
1899 to about 3,000,000 today is a classie in the his 
tory of education anywhere. The teachers who keep 
that system going have reached a total of 56,000. The 
total cost had been enormous, but the public schools 
had been the country’s greatest pride and are sup- 
posed to be its surest protection, and no price was 
too high to pay for the continuation of their indis 
pensable services on a high level of efficiency. 

Talking of edueational expenses reminds one of 
the serious efforts in 1939 and 1940 to stretch the 
proverbial educational nickel so that, it was hoped, 
there would be no more yearly school crises. These 
efforts took the form mainly of increasing the number 
of pupils who may sit in the schoolroom for the same 
number of teacher hours. In other words, the speed 
of the educational assembly line would have to be 
increased, doubled if necessary. A hothouse is pos- 
sible in horticulture: why not in education? The 
period of elementary education was shortened by one 
full year, and the school day was cut to just a little 
over one half. 

Such is the situation this year of our Republic. 
Never have the schools been asked to do so much with 
so little time for doing it. By no known pedagogical 
acrobaties ean you give the same satisfactory teaching 
service in six years of almost halved school days which 
formerly took you seven years of morning-and-after- 
noon attendance. Very soon—in four or five years— 
the products of this hothouse double-time method will 
be taking our places, and we would need no high- 
precision testing device to foretell what their com- 
parative fitness would be for the challenging tasks of 
a modern complicated world. The statements appear- 
ing below are not imaginary; they are remarks you 
often hear when teachers, in their off-the-record con- 
ferences, describe the “starvation” curriculum of the 
present setup: 

The language teacher: Our pupils don’t even know 
how to write simple sentences with correct spelling and 
punctuation. The instruction in English has dropped to 
an unprecedented low. 
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The reading teacher: And what do you think of their 
They stay for such short periods that 
We used to 


reading ability? 
many can merely go through the motions. 
have two reading periods a day; now we have less than 
one period. 

The arithmetic teacher: My pupils show a surprising 
inability to do even simple problems correctly. If arith- 
metic was a hard subject before, it is harder now. We 
should inerease, not decrease, the time for arithmetic. 
The elementary science teacher: In this age of great 
ntific and technological progress, my pupils’ lack of 
We need to em- 


knowledge of basie facts is pathetic. 
phasize science in the curriculum whether the pupils be 
rich or poor, 

The art teacher: Art education has been neglected. 
The ugliness of our surroundings cannot but affect the 
general character and color of our lives. Let us have 
more time for art education. 

The And 


it is the most handy and most effective method of 


music teacher: Musie has been sacrificed. 


enjoying leisure if properly taught. 
And so on and on, with the teachers of physical 


education, gardening, industrial arts, national lan- 
ruage, home economies, social studies, and handwrit- 
ing all joining in the general clamor for longer time 
allotment. But we cannot put a gallon of water in a 
quart bottle; if it is a quart-sized education the 
pupils are getting, the country ought to know it very 
plainly. 

We are not arguing that the period of basic train- 


ing for citizenship should always be seven years, nor 


Corresbondence 
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are we saying that the school day should invariably 
be from seven-thirty to five. We are not saying that 
nothing beneficial can be accomplished in six years. 
Even with five years some results can be gained. The 
seven years and the full day have, however, been 
shown after years of actual trial to be the minimum 
below which we cannot go without putting our coun 
try’s future in jeopardy. Many countries in this 
we-hope-to-be-united world are increasing their schoo] 
time instead of decreasing it. This double-barreled 
assault on time of schooling in the Philippines is a 
stunning blow on our democracy’s first line of de 
fense—the public schools. 

The effect of this prewar penny-wise blow may not 
be felt yet. In education we do not notice the effect 
or defect of any legislative reorganization until about 
a generation later. You build a heavy bridge on a 
weak foundation, and right away you notice where 
someone has blundered. Not so with teaching. The 
pupil must often become a man or a woman before 
you realize the defect in his education. 

The Fascists like their own brand of 
The Communists have their own system. 
like a special seasoning to suit particular 
tastes. But believers in real democracy prefer a state 
supported and state-administered school system for 
the vast number—God must love them for He made 


education. 
Other small 


groups 


so many of them—a school system that affords equal 
educational opportunity for the children of the rich 


and the poor. It is our first line of defense! 


o e e 





THE ORGANIZATION OF STUDENT- 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Harry A. 


Dean of Administration, 


BECKER 


University of Bridgeport 


THE paper entitled “The Organization of Student 
Personnel Services” by Dean M. Eunice Hilton which 
appeared in SCHOOL AND Society, July 10, is a eriti- 
cism of unified student-personnel programs and a plea 
for decentralized student-personnel services. Dean 
Hilton writes well and with conviction, but in the 
opinion of the writer she has not applied the same 
standards and criteria to both types of student-per- 
sonnel programs. 

No attempt will be made here to answer each of the 
must be 
granted that there are problems and difficulties in the 


arguments presented by Dean Hilton. It 


administration of a unified student-personnel pro- 
gram. But then there are difficulties and problems 


The 


in every man-made organization and institution. 


problems and difficulties attending a unified student- 
personnel program, however, are neither unique nor 
insuperable; they can be controlled and even elimi- 
nated, and with eare all of the advantages that Dean 
Hilton seeks can be achieved in a unified program. 

While Dean Hilton has focused attention upon the 
problems of a unified student-personnel program, she 
has completely glossed over the problems found in 
decentralized programs of student-personnel services. 
In such programs there are much more likely to be 
friction and conflicting ideas among the several stu- 
dent-personnel services. 

Counselors may blame the admissions office for ad- 
mitting “unqualified” students. The records office may 
restrict the use of the records by the other depart- 
ments and may refuse to maintain records desired by 
the other departments. The testing service may be re- 
luctant to assist the admissions office in testing appli- 
cants and the admissions office may not make the test 
scores available to the counseling department. De- 
partmental functions may be guarded like interna- 
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tional frontiers. Only several of the common points 


of friction have been cited here. Readers can perhaps 
think of others without difficulty. 
It w 


ty pe of 


as because of such differences that the unified 
student personnel program developed. As 
Dean Hilton wrote: “Certainly student-personne] ser- 
viees 
War 


tion, and integration.” 


as they existed and were developing after World 


I called for definition, co-ordination, co-opera- 


Someone needs to co-ordinate the various student- 
personnel services and to provide leadership in the 
formulation of generally accepted policies and ¢o- 
operative practices. Dean Hilton desires that access 
to the president be directly available to the various 


student-personnel officers, but grudgingly admits the 


Research... 
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possible need for an intervening step through an as. 
sistant to the president. She specifies, however, that 
such an assistant should be an “over-all assistant.” 

Obviously, the president normally has many other 
responsibilities and cannot coneentrate attention op 
the problems of student-personnel services. He js 
somewhat removed from this field and sometimes js 
not too well versed in student-personnel techniques, 
Rather than an over-all assistant to co-ordinate sty- 
dent-personnel activities, is it not preferable to haye 
someone who is qualified and specifically responsible 
for this function? The title of the individual does 
not matter, but, regardless of title, such a person pro- 
motes better co-ordination and hence better student- 
personnel services. 





THE CORRELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE CREDIT 


A. E. BIGGe 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Ir has long been common knowledge to teachers of 
foreign languages, whether in high school, college, or 
university, that there should be closer correlation be- 
tween the teaching of English and the attempt to -in- 
troduce our youth to foreign languages. A second 
fact which has become even more apparent in recent 
years is the deplorable lack of knowledge of English 
grammar the average high-school graduate possesses 

when he presents himself for college instruction. 
It is not our purpose to dwell upon the fact that 
English 


measures to improve the pupil’s opportunities and 


high-school teachers of might well adopt 
chances to do well in college by giving him a thor- 


We shall 


rather stress the very obvious need of setting up 


ough knowledge of the essentials of English. 


machinery whereby foreign-language study may lead 
to the language becoming a practical tool for everyone. 

We are forced to admit that there exist no stand- 
ard requirements which all high-school pupils must 
satisfy before they are certified to as being equipped 
for college. The term unit has come to have no prac- 
tical meaning. In some schools, two units of English 
means that the pupil has had a thorough background 
in the fundamentals of English grammar and has re- 
ceived at least an introduction to works of literary 
merit which he is able to fit into the pattern of his 
training. In other schools, however, where English is 
being taught by a teacher whose background, training, 
and interests are in subjects other than English, no 
genuine attempt is made to equip the pupil with the 


basie forms of English which are indispensable to him 
if he is to do creditable work in any subject in college. 
The same teacher will perhaps dwell upon a Shake- 
spearian tragedy or two which he recalls from his 
college English course. Pupils who “complete” two 
years of English under such a teacher are also given 
two units in English. Certainly, there can be no need 
of stressing the disadvantages under which such a 
pupil enters a college course. 

The above facts are known to everyone associated 
in any way with college instruction. Since this state 
of affairs exists in the teaching of English, need we 
be at all surprised to find that the same thing is true 
to a much greater degree in the teaching of foreign 
languages? Too often, the teaching of French, Ger- 
man, Latin, or Spanish is merely an added subject 
assigned to the high-school teacher who has the lightest 
teaching load and who, fortunately (or unfortu- 
nately), had a year or two of the foreign language 
in college, often years ago. 

We feel that the conditions prevailing at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and throughout the state are no 
different from those we have described; our educa- 
tional standards and achievements leave much room 
for improvement. Many of our first-year students 
find themselves poorly prepared to take up work on 
the university level, because of poor or insufficient 
training on the high-school level. 

For years the science departments have found it 
expedient to ignore utterly the so-called courses in 
general science, chemistry, or physies taken in pre- 
paratory school and require students to elect the ele- 
mentary courses in those departments whether the stu- 
dents proposed to major in the department or took 
work in the field to satisfy a science requirement. 

With a growing conviction that the students who 
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elect foreign languages are suffering undue difficulties ascertain the feelings and opinions of language teach- 
in their work, and because the knowledge that our ers, we addressed our inquiry to the deans of the 


hing tasks are greatly aggravated by the student’s _ liberal-arts colleges. The problem of placement tests 
ry meager background for language study, the divi- and language credit is at once one of administration 
on of literature, philosophy and the arts appointed and language-achievement appraisal! and, therefore, 
committee to investigate conditions existing here and lies outside the scope of the language departments, 


‘n other schools and to make recommendations for im- though obviously they are vitally interested. 
proved methods of appraising language work and as- It was very gratifying to receive replies from 420 
sjoning students to college language courses. institutions, in other words, and 87-per-cent expression 


TABLE I 


OFFICIAL PROCEDURE IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE CLASSIFICATION 


156 105 159 120 
Ve ree r Teachers Other - 
Universities Totals 
colleges schools 
No. w/ No. % No. Y No. Oo 
\. Students with one high-school unit 
1. Placed in sequence course 44 27 27 26 49 30 120 28 
2. Allowed to repeat course with 
credit 59 38 70 66 93 58 oon 52 
B. Students with two high-school units 
1, Placed in sequence course 83 53 72 66 97 61 252 60 
2. Allowed to repeat course with 
credit 10 6 7 7 13 8 30 7 


After a number of discussions weighing our own’ of co-operation and interest. I mention the latter 
experiences in this and other schools, the committee because quite a number of deans of our larger insti- 
decided to submit language questionnaires to all tutions were sufficiently interested to write a detailed 
schools which are members of the American Asso- letter explaining their reactions and answers as indi- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges. The form sub- cated on our reply ecard. Some of these will be 
mitted to these schools had to be brief and concise quoted, in part, later. Approximately 30 per cent of 
in the interest of prompt and effective response. The all those who returned our form card asked that they 
questions considered most pertinent were the follow- be favored with our findings, since they are also econ- 


ing: cerned with the problem that we were studying. 


TABLE II 
OFFICIAL REACTION TO ASSIGNMENT PROCEDURE 


9) Seer Teachers Other ja 
Universities colleges schools rotals 
No. % No. % No. Q No. Y 
\. Object to repetition of high-school 
language work for college credit 69 44 54 51 79 49 201 48 
B. Approve giving credit for high-school 
language work repeated 40). 26 42 40 52 33 135 32 
C. Employ Placement Tests 59 28 33 30 74 46 166 39 
D. Do not employ Placement Tests 2 27 74 70 51 32 167 39 
I. In what course do you place a student who enters Although we are vitally interested in the over-all 


your college with one or two high-school units of a foreign 


picture of our findings, I felt that it might be both 
languag ; . , : 7 : 

guage? interesting and enlightening to score our replies in 
II. Do you employ placement tests? 


III. If you place such a student in a beginning course, eer ee een Raper liny egNn trae 


do you allow college credit? four questions. Thus, the responses of affirmative and 
IV. Do you see any objection to giving credit for ele- negative do not add up to a common total. 

mentary high-school foreign-language work reported in Our grouping is as follows: I. the universities; 

college? II. teachers colleges; III. other institutions. 


Since our interests included more than a desire to The divergence of resulting scores justifies the ex- 
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penditure of effort and time devoted to this grouping. 
For a composite picture the total scores are given, 
following a breakdown into these three groups. 

We believe the figures into which the totals resolve 
themselves are quite significant and merit careful 
examination. For example, only 28 per cent of the 
schools place freshman who have had one unit of 
high-school language in the sequence course— second 
quarter or second-semester work—but 52 per cent 
permit repetition of first-year work for college credit; 
60 per cent place students with two units of high- 
school language in third quarter or semester work, 
but only 7 per cent permit repetition of first-year 
work for college credit. 

It is of interest to learn that 48 per cent of the 
officials who reported expressed themselves as being 
opposed to the practice of allowing students to repeat 
any amount of high-school language work for credit, 
while 32 per cent stated that they definitely approved 
it, and at least 30 officials admitted that their institu- 
tions were studying the same problem at the present 
time. The use of freshman tests varied quite widely 
from 73-per-cent use in universities to only 30-per- 
cent use in teachers colleges. 

Although we were greatly interested in the general 
trends along this line in all institutions, we were more 
vitally concerned with what is taking place in the 
universities of the association. With this thought in 
mind, we decided to make certain recommendations 
to the division of literature, philosophy and the arts 
asking that it in turn recommend these to the arts 
and seiences faculty. Our recommendations are as 


follows: 


I. That all entering freshmen who present one or more 
units of high-school foreign-language credit be required 
to take a foreign-language achievement test. 

A. If, in the case of the freshman who presents one 
unit of high-school foreign language, the results show 
that he is unqualified to enter the sequence course, he 
shall be permitted to repeat first-year work with full 
credit. 

3. In ease he presents two units of high-school foreign 
language and demonstrates on the achievement tests 
that he is unqualified to take the sequence course, he be 
permitted to repeat first-year work. However, he will 
receive credit only if he makes at least a ‘‘B’’ standing 
in this course. 

II. That no student who is required to take a D section 
of English be permitted to enroll in a beginning foreign- 
language course until he has completed the deficiency 
course in English satisfactorily. 

III. That students be instructed to begin their re- 
quired language study not later than the first semester 
of their sophomore year. 

IV. That all students be required to make their lan- 
guage courses continuous until they have passed the 
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proficiency examination and/or their departmental] 
requirements unless an agreement between the head of 
the language department and the dean of the college 
permits a delay, 

V. That given each 


quarter one week prior to final examinations. 


prosiciency examinations! be 


In support of our recommendations we wish to 
quote certain responses which we received in reply to 
our questionnaires. Vassar College was frank in ex- 
pressing its policy: 

If a student has had only one year of a high-school 
foreign language, or if her high-school course in foreign 
language has not fitted her to carry the college course 
based on two units, she would be ready only for the 
beginning course at Vassar. We see no objection to 
letting her have college credit for the year’s work in the 
beginning foreign language. 


The Pennsylvania State College was quite as emphatic 
in support of its policy: 

The Pennsylvania State College does allow credit for 
first-year foreign language even where the student has 
had the subject in high school. I personally led the 
fight in our college faculty to make this possible. I 
could not see that foreign language deserved special 
consideration whereas students who had had American 
history, college algebra, chemistry, physics, mechanical 
drawing, ete., could take a beginning course without 
penalty. 


There appears to be no question in the minds of 
officials in the University of Michigan as to how the 
problem should be met: 


“We are seriously contemplating placement tests in 
French, Spanish, and German. I hope, if they are 
adopted, that we will be permitted to place students in 
classes for which they are prepared, without regard 
to the number of units offered for admission, This is 
already done in some cases, especially for students 
transferring from other colleges. 


The Ohio State University recognizes the need of 
repetition, but penalizes the student by credit re- 
duction : 


If he is sent back into a first course to review, his 
credit is reduced from five hours to three hours, al- 
though he attends five days. This is provided for in a 
faculty rule which says: ‘‘If a student enters a course 
that presupposes a high-school unit in the same subject 
(a course in foreign language or chemistry 411 or 416) 
and finds himself unable to carry this course, the Dean 
on his own initiative, or upon request of the department 
concerned, may transfer the student to a more elementary 
course. Upon completion of this course, the student 
will receive three hours credit for each five hours of 
normal credit in the course, the total reduction to be two 
hours credit for each unit of high-school work repeated.’’ 


1A proficiency examination in foreign languages is a 
College of Arts and Sciences requirement. 
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Harvard University reports as follows: 


We have set up a system of evaluation of a student’s 
preparation in terms of his score on a College Board 
Examination or, if he hasn’t taken the College Board 
Examination, in Placement Tests given at each regis- 
tration period. If a student is placed in a beginning 
course, the department has the right to withhold credit 


it wishes to do so. 


We believe Yale University expresses the sentiments 
of many educators who have had experience in 
language instruction: 


It would be our policy to avoid, as far as possible, 
the repetition of work in college in any field already 
satisfactorily covered. If the freshman’s record in 
language indicated that he was not ready for a second- 
level course here, and he was, therefore, placed in a first 
or beginning course, he would receive credit for that 


course in college. 


Stanford University is quite as definitely opposed to 
leniency, as shown by its statement: 


It is desirable that a student who has completed two 
vears of a foreign language in high school be prepared 
to enter the first quarter of the second-year foreign- 
language course at Stanford. If such a student is not 
prepared to begin the second-year reading course, he 
may, Without any stigma attached, take a review course 
which would not give him college credit but which 
would definitely prepare him for the required course. 


These quotations will suffice to show that although 
some of our leading universities have recognized the 
need of assisting the student to adjust himself to 
college standards and are ready to take measures to 
that end, there are institutions of noble history who 
defend rather unrelenting views. 

We in the University of Kentucky believe, however, 
that much ean be accomplished through a constructive 
and helpful attitude toward students who come into 
our classrooms. If they are not prepared to build 
upon the foundation poorly laid in high school, we 
feel we owe it to them to give them an opportunity to 
prove that they merit our confidence and give them 
credit for work actually and satisfactorily done in 
college. 

In conclusion, the division of literature, philosophy 
and the arts, the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
the university faculty approved the recommendations 
with modifications as follows: 


I. In the case of the freshman who presents one unit 
of high-school foreign language, he shall be permitted 
to enroll in first-year work for full credit. 

II. In ease he presents two units of high-school foreign 
language, he will be permitted to enroll in first-year 
work, but will receive credit only if he makes at least a 
‘*B’? standing in this course. 
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III. That no student who is required to take a ‘*D’?’ 
section of English be permitted to enroll in a beginning 
foreign-language course until he has completed the 
deficiency course in English satisfactorily. 

IV. That students be instructed to begin their required 
language study not later than the first semester of their 
sophomore year. 

V. That all students be instructed to make their 
language courses continuous until they have passed the 
proficiency examination and/or their departmental re- 
quirements, 

VI. That proficiency examinations be given each 


semester one week prior to final examinations. 
These measures are definitely a part of university 


policy and procedure, effective with the return to the 
semester system in the summer of 1948. 


naam ) LY; , 
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